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REEKAMIiUUG "^Ut-: SKILLS 



the career guidance needs of ethnic minority populations 
parallel the career g.uidance needs of all studentij, re^^ard- 
less of ethnic origin. The major difference in career de- 
velopment needs between students from minority populations 
and those from trlie majority population is only a matter 
of degree. All students need assistance in identifying, 
exploring and attaining educational and career goals; 
however, minority students have greater obstacles to overcome 
in reaching these goals. Hence, they need additional 
assistance. 

A special set of career guidance techniques, vliich are 
for ethnic minority students only, does not exist. 
Available techniques and/or materials, hovrever, may need 
to be redesigned and adapted to help rp.lnority you Mi overcome 
the implicit negative messages of society and overcome the 
Intemalii^ed negative self-ciMicejjt tliat may result from 
these messages. To do this, we must first examine our 
skills in communicatiou and then ^.ssesG guidance strategies 
so that they are more responsive to the needs of ethnic 
minorities. Through t\\is Module it is hoped that you will 
become r^ore awan: of proble-:^ in commun -cation \'ith and 
carc!or guidance s trateg.:! es for ethpic minority persons, 
and vTill enliance your skil's i - resolving, or at least 
reducing^ these proMems/ 



Acidi Irional- 
Guiclatioe 
Needed 
Minovi ty 
Stiidcntc 
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ACTIVri'y — PERSONAL AITITUDE INVENTORY 



People differ widely in their views about many issues and problems. Th 
purpose of this inventory, then, is to give you an opportunity to 
express your opinion. 

Indicate your opinion by circling one of the four choices: ' 
SD — S trongXy, Disagree 
D — Disagree 
A — Agree 
SA — Strongly Agree 
SD D A SA 1. Minority groups will probably need to engage in con- 
frontation tactics from time to time in order to make 
real progress with the school system's majority power 
structure. 

SD D A SA 2. E-hnic studies should be offered as a specific course 
in the schools, and it. should be required of all 
students. 

SD D A SA 3. -Most student activities-in your school system's high 
school(s) are controlled by majority students. 

SD D A SA Ethnic contributions should be integrated into all 

courses in American history offered in all cities' 
school systems. 

SD D A SA 5. By and large, high schools are just not interested in 
helping students who are not planning on going on to 
colJ ege. ■ --^ 

SD.D A SA 6. In spite of everything, ethnic minorities have. a unique 
problem in gaining a sense of personal self-esteem and 
a sense of control over^ theiT clestinles . 

SD D A SA 7. The way justice is administered in schools, it 

frc-.quently dJ.ocrimiuaces against members of minority 
groups. 

SD D A S/. 8. Oftentimes schools punish nonconf orrra ty even when the 
nonconformity does not interfere with the learning 
process . 
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MODULE GOALS AND OBJECTIVE:; 

Module Gonls 

Ihl= Module is desisn.d for use by guldanca par.onn.l In grade, K-12 
a. ..e po..eco„dar. level. .Heee i„oI„de .e„c„e.. ad^„ " 1 3 

" p«-™- -o^^er. „„d Le - 

Prov.d.„, ervioes ro e.,„ic „i„orlry persons. X„ls Module „ u „elp 

r altd"^™' r """-"-^ --"-^ and l„effee«v 

v^bal and nonverbal co™.„ica.ion be^een e.hnie groups, apply self 

p enbanelng praoUces for eebnlo ^norUles .0 caro^ Ldan 
accivities, and develop strategies fnr ^oo- 

fn . • . racegj.es for assisting ethnic minority persons 

to cope with special proble.ns experienced in ■.• i Persons 

A-perienced m implementing career plans. 

Module Ob iectivPQ :-: 

«hen you B.ve successfully completed cbls Module, you^lU be able 

1. Mffcren.latc between effective and Ineffective verbal s.,,.e„e„.s 
betv/een ethnic groups. ^mencs 

2. Identify co^non sources of .Isco^^unlcaUon In nonverbal bebavlors 
between ethnic groups. 

3. Apply self concept enhancing practices Fnr o^J, 

5 i^i-ducicet, ior ethnic minorLties to 
career guidance activities. ~- 
^- Be ,,,, ^^^^^^ 

^^I.h ma.or problems experienced (e.,. , l^dc of adequate .nowledg ' 
discrimination) in career planning and implementation. ' 

^The criteria for achievement of these objectives are found in the 
Coordinator's Guide for this Module. 



Note; 



It is recommeiKlGd that particioants c^-, fh- t , 
entitled, "Elimina tino ^^ ' ' ''"'^'^ ^'-^ through the Module 
Through Caree c'id^:^^ °' ^^^^nic Minorities 

Jclance, before experiencing this Module. 
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SD D A SA 9. A lot: uf the schools' problems result from the fact 

that the administration overreactr; to militancy and 
disorder. 

SD D A SA 10. Ethnic minority students need to cope with more than 

one distinct cultural system, 
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MODIJLK OllTLim< 



Approximat e 
Time 



Activ ity 



J/2 hour 



4 1/2 hours 



I ntrocUiction 

Rationale for communication skills 
and career guidance strategics for 
ethnic minorities . Activi ty to 
help participants examine personal 
attitudes of the responsiveness of 
schools in meeting career guidance 
needs of ethnic minorities. 

Text 

Reading sections aiid activities on 
"Verbal Communication," "Nonverbal 
Communication," "Self Concept" and 
"Managing Your Career." 



1/2 hour 



Ap^pj. L cat ion 

Applying knov;ledge and skills in 
career guidance strategics for ethnic 
minorities . 



1/2 hour 



Mod u ] . •/ jh' a p Up 
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GLOSSARY 



Career - The pattern of activities ,ind experiences that ^^^^ 
time of work, learning and leisure. The term is broadly defxned to in 
•elude occupational and educational choices and patterns as well as other 
aspects of a person's life-her/his personal and socxal behavior, .earn- 
ing to utilize skills, social responsibility or citizenship, and use of 
leisure time. 

Career Development - The life- long process a person undergoes as s/he 
gains skills L setting goals and in developing, implementing:, evaluating 
Ld revising plans to define a career and deal with life problems and 
opportunities- 

Career Guidance - All the various types of assistance provided to help 

individuals in their career development. It i'^^l"^^-^7^f,^^"^'^°2;ecdures 
counseling, placement, follow- through, evaluation, and support procedures 
based on youth career planning and development needs. 

Ethnic Group - A grou? of people of the same race or nationality who 
identify with a common and distinctive culture and/or language. 

Latino - A generic term applied to all peoples in the United States with 
Danish cuUure and/or language. There are many distinct Latino groups, 
e.g., Chicano, Fexican, Puerto Rican, etc. 

Stereotuve - A belief about all members of a human group in which little 
concern^?: shown for individual differences and/or facts, even when they 
are available. 

Prejudice - A predisposition to act toward individuals and groups with a 
rigid, emotional attitude based on inadequate data without regard for 
individual differences. 

[Kscrimhiation - ITie differential treatment of individuals, an overt or 
covert expression of prejudice. 
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VERiiyVL COMMUNICATION" - 

Effective communication is l. most important prerequi- 
site to any effective helping relationship. When one 
considers the potential for misinterpretation in human 
communication, it is a wonder we can understand one another 
at all. This problem can be understood by examining the 
following communication model. 

1^ Message I. Sighi>-Sonnd The message is the words 
that are actually transm.i cted. These words are 
influenced by what the sender is thinking and by the 
explicitness with which s/he is able to state these 
thoughts. The message is also modified by what the 
sender is feeling, which is communicated nonverbally 
in the form of posture, facial expression, voice tone, 
etc. When the words and feelings are not congruent, 
the ta^k of the receiver— to understand the message of 
the sendai^- is doubly difficult. 



P>. Reaeption'-Pcraeption ~ The message is received and 

given meaning. We filter the message in accordance with 
our preconceived o:q)octations based on past learnings 
which are imiqiie to each individual. If we ^xpc^ct to 
hear criticism, that is what our filter systei.i will 
allov us to perceive. If x.;e have often been dij;- 
criminated agaruf:!. and havc.> come to expect this beliavior 
from others, we are quick to detect the slightest 
suggestion of prejudice. Similarly, we do not per- 
ceive what v/e expect to be absent. For exanipie, if I 
do noil expect prejudice I may fail to perceive 
behavior as prejudicial. In cither case, some of the 
rnes^aji! is lost or distorted in peracption. How many 
filters we have, v/hat kind, and how they are arranged 
will vary from individual to individual and from 

. 14 
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situation to siLuatioa. Our perception filters are 
depuudent upon all of our previous experiences — both 
positive and negative, our degree of fatigue or alert- 
ness, our current emotional state, and various kinds 
of immediate environmental influences. 

^. Seax\th for Response ~ Once the message is perceived, a 
verbal response may be indicated, l^en it is so 
indicated, we may choose to respond by (a) seeking 
clarification of the message, (b) seeking further 
infortnation, (c) covering up our lack of under- 
standing, or (d) rejecting the message or the person. 
At this preverbal stage we search for the words or 
gestures within our own experience and verbal facility 
which will enable us to respond with a new message. 

^. Message II — We send a new message in response to 

Message I, thus perpetuating the communication cycle. 



T reverb at 
Stage 



Barriers to Verbal Communication 

All individuals have had different experiences in 
living; consequently, different perceptions, meanings, 
actions and reactions are learned. These may result in 
misperceptions so severe that communication breaks down and 
career guidance or counseling cannot take place. It is 
therefore important to examine words and their effect on 
communication between individuals with broadly different 
backgrounds. Four coiranon barriers to communication and 
mutual understanding between ethnic groups are presented 
here. They are the language implications of the following; 

a. The verb ' to be' 

b. Use of names 

c. Stereotypic uhiuking/speakiug 

d. Exclusive language 
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Yhe Verb ' to be' 

Z^^^I^i^^^e been reared in a culture that always 
says what we are^ not what we can do or what we feel. This 
is often accomplished by our frequent use of the verb 
•to be' in its various^ forms, i.e., arrr, are and is. 
These verbs act as a catalyst in labeling people or in 
conrpartn'.entalizing them. T am a coumelor. They 
tecuckevs. She Black. Knowing that one is a counselor, 
a teacher or Black tells you little about that person 
as aa individual. To know that someone Rets a great deal 
of satisfaction when his/her students master some subject 
matter, or receive scholarships, tells you much more about 
the individual than her/his occupation or ethnic group 
membership. Or, as another example, to say, "Nark quickly 
grasps difficult concepts," is more meaningful and less 
subject to misinterpr: ;-.--. .n than to say, '•Maik is smart," 
since xm all have diffex.at perceptions of what smart 
mean^. Thus, the fonu3 of the verb 'to he' lead to 
labels that compartmeutalir.e and stereotype people. Tl.ese 
labels often have little relationship to individual per- 

sonal qualities. 

' Some noawestom langua<ses do not have an equivalent 
word for the verb 'to be'; people are identified by their 
actions, not what they a^^. ^^hile we cannot change the 
grai,ur.atlcal structure of our language, we cai. become 
atv-are of the luniting effects oC our words and can 
consciously leam to describe people in more behavioral 
te rms . 



Labeling 
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To mxspr^onounce, forget dis^or^ a l • "^ncxty 

, ' Anglicize, or avoid 

-mg a person's na.e is to detract fro. his/her individual 

of usmg ...3. na.es 
la na.es and nic.na.es is highl, structured in .ost 

n : 1 r '''""^ ^'-^^^ a Russian 

e I.0.S .hat each character .a. have four dLeren 
titles according to who is addressing that n.r 
Similarly, in America n ^ ^"'^ 

y, in America, people use names in a very str^n^ ^ 
way. Think of yourself uh structured 
S^,/^^ V V ^° "'^y use your nickname, 

Smxtty/ Your first name. John' Your . 
o . • o -'uiiii. iour -ormal name. Mr 

upon „hen or „itl, „ho„ you are Calking. 

Every culture and e.talc sub-cuUure has Its rules 
ror u» use o. „a„es. Po, e.a^u. „any .aUuo people 
^ave r„o lasr „a„es. rhe flrsr na„e Is .he fa.he .s las. , 

" — • --can 

c^.o. of „„i3, ^^^^ 

^.a. s.uden. of an l.por.ant part of her/his personal 

las T" "^"^ ^'"'^ ^^^^^ n-s 

last. Thus, „ is l»porta„, tha. guidance personnel 
"or<c.n. „lrt .nlnorlty students be sensitive to na.e 
Structure, since students 

by people „ho use their nl ""'^ °' "'^ °« 

»ha; they e.,ecr " 



Identity 



1- Pponomaa a person 'a nam-, aorreatly. 
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If the other person seem.-: imsure of hao 
to addresi! you^ then tell that pf:}v^jOn 
hob) you wiah to be addressed. 

Address a person by his/her name 
rather than by occupation or status^ 
e.g.^ boy:, girl^ teacher^, pidncipalj 
doctor J etc. 



Stereotypic lliinking-Speakin^ 

One of the major barriers to effective communication is 
the description of an individual on the basis of stereotypic 
thinking. A speaker who is given to stereotypic thinking is 
immediately identified in several ways. For example, the 
stereotyping person is likely to use such words as you 
people^, as if it were them and us^, two distinct and unequal 
groups. The stereotyping person is also likely to tell 
stories and jokes about ethnic groups. There is also the 
surely-you-miist-knao person. The assumption here is that 
because you are Black, Native American or Latino, you x^ill 
know every other Black, Native ^\merxcan or Latino person in 
this institution as v/ell as in neighboring institutions. 
That is stereotypic speaking based upon stereotypic 
thinking. 

Stereotypic verbal behavior is a problem because a 
sensitive minority person knows immediately that s/he 
will have difficulty commuai eating v/lth an individual v/ho 
thinks of people in such terms, even when that individual 
is trying to be fair anJ helpful. The etliuic minority 
person will probably nev^r approach that individual to 
seek answers to questions, to soak help in career and 
educational guidance and planning, and certainly never to 
seek help with personal problem solving. 

Exclusive Lan^^nage 

Exclusive language is ethnic language that is designed 
to fulfill tv/o functions: (a) to exclude outsiders from 



Inequality 
In Hole 
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understanding much of V7hat is said as a form of protection 
in an alien world, and (b) to provide a source of ethnic 
Identity derived from the pleasure of possessing something 
unique. Black American, Yiddish, Quebecois and teen jargon 
are all examples of exclusive language. Such language is 
often intended to exclude people at the same time that 
ethnic and individual pride is enhanced. Majority culture 
persons need to respect the exclusive language of minority 
persons. 



'Lear>i to imderstand the meaning of such 
language as well as you can. Wrien you 
hear certain words you don't imdersta^id^ 
ask the speaker what they mean. 

If the individual does not wish to tell 
you the meaning^ respect that wish. 
Respect fosters respect. 

Even if you do become proficient in 
mderstanding the exclusive Icoiguage^ 
that does not mean you should use it. 
To do so may be interpreted as an 
attarrpt to take it ad ay. 

You maj use the Iwiguage only when the 
individual is stvjwling for words while 
trying to aormunicate^ but does yiot 
know whether you will understand oid 
ca^inot think of any better word to use. 



Esoteric 
Comnrunicat 
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Acnvrn — thbm and us 

This activity will provide the opportunj 
the feelings of superiority and of inferlorit 
verbal conKrumi cation in a role playing situat 
work in groups and to use your creative imagi 
will give you the instructions for this actlv 

J 

} 

S 
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ACTIVITY — EFFECTIVE STATE!4E:NTS 



3. 



Instructions: 

On this page and the next are statements made by a white person to 
an ethnxc minority person. Assume that no previous relationship has 
existed between the tx^o persons. 

1. Determine if the statement is an effective or an ineffective • 
statement. So indicate with an -E- or an ■•l" m the first column. 

2. If it is an ineffective statement, determine the source of the 
problem. 

. . a. Use of the verb 'to be', 

b. Inappropriate .use of a name 

Stereotypic speech 

d. Use of exclusive language 

Write the appropriate letter (a, b, c. or d) in the second colun.. 
Wxthout substantially changing the content, rewrite the ineffective 
statements so that they become effective statements. - 



Sam Smith is a bright 
young man although he 
is also lazy* 



2. Old George just can't 
seem to get around to 
closing out this ac- 
count. Right, George V 



3. Jose Martin-Arroyo or 
Arroyo-Martin or what- 
ever. , . did you com- 
plete the assignment? 



4. Jose, do you pronounce 
your name with a "j" 
sound or an "h'' souiid2 



I or Problem 
E Source 



Rewrite Statement 
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I or 

E 



Problem 
Source 



Rewrite Statement 



5. 



Don' 



t jive me now I 



6. You Blacks all have a 
great sense of rhythm. 

7. It's difficult to know 
what you people want I 
Please tell me. 

8. They are the hardest 
working students in 
this school. 



9. I^m not sure I know what 
an oreo is. Would you 
help me understand 
that word? 

10. You people ought to 
have a good chance at 
these Jobs. 

11. Susan is just plain smart' 

12. }{ey, teacher, how do 
you work this problem? 



13. 



Hey, inaa — she he too tall 
for that job! Right? 



I hope our career d 
goes as planned. 



15. 



Man, you are really, 
with it 'cause you 
tell it like it is! 
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N ON VER B AL CO M M U N I CATION 



Nonverbal communication is an important part of the 
total picture of communication. We are alv;ays communicatiz^^ 
nonverbcilly through our use of posture, voice inflection, 
facial expression, gestures, touch, and spatial distance, 
as well as the degree to v/hich we listen and attend to 
others. While nonverbal behavior is generally more honest, 
it is highlij siisaeptible to misinterpretation. Not only can 
it be misinterpreted between two members of any family 
unit, it is even more subject to misinterpretation between 
members of different thnic groups. Nonverbal behavior 
does not alx^ays mean the same thing to different ethnic 
groups or even to any two people. 

Not only are we constantly communicating ncnverbally, 
we are also constantly attempting to interpret other people's 
nonverbal behavior. A common example can illustrate this. 
you hava just purchased a gift for a very (special friend 
^1^^^^^^^ £7'^'y^?n rrtuch tirnr: wid thought to its saleatioru When 
you present the gift to your friend^, you look for nonv.erbal 
_responc)e3. You kna.) that your friend will verbally "state 
how pleased s/he io with the gift^ hut you find yourself 
also looking for facial c:qjressionn of pleas ure^, for certain 
ges tures^ for gentlenaos of touchy and for any, other nonverbal 
behavior that expresses to you her/his pleasure i?i the gift. 

One olhe.v problem source with nonverbal behavior is 
the fact tiiat individuals may say something that they don't 
really believe. The verbal messages and the nonverbal mes- 
sages are in contradiction, but it is the nonverbal messages 
that- are comir.inica r:-d ntosL sr.rongly. Your feeling about 
whether the gift was re.ij.Ly appi-eclnted is based upon the 
nonverbal mess-:u:es more than the verbal ones. Another 
example of Lhit; hi the teacher w?io says, understand/' 
but v;ha really doesn't comprehend within his/lier cultural 
^framework why th.o student couldn't find a quiet place 
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(the library, perhaps) to con,plete a homework 'assignment. 
The student hears the words, "I understand," Lt reads' 
the nonverbal facial expression and tone of voice that belie 
the words. S/he believes the nonverbal behavior, thus 
feeling that the teacher is dishonest and/or unconcerned. 

Nonverbal behavior has a critical influence on effective 
communication in inter-ethnic interactions. The helping 
adult must be sensitive to the messages s/he communicates 
to the minority student and be honest enough to question 
and examine her/his motives, attitudes and beliefs in such 
situations. Our use of language, both verbal and nonverbal, 
reflects our attitudes and feelings. 



JoM' actions speak so loudly 
I can ' t heax" yoiir words. 



Problem A reas in Nonverbal Communication 

There are five general areas that seem to cause the 
greatest problems in nonverbal communication between ethnic 
groups. Tliese areas exist because of differences in 
cultures. The prohleivs lie in- the fact that each group 
labels its form of behavior as proper rather than thinking 
of it as custornary-a culturally learned behavior that is 
neither right nor wrong. 

Personal_S2_a^. The majority group, in gencr^l\ views 

appropriate distance as somewhere between two to' four feet 

for personal interaction and somewhat farther fpr formal 

interactior... ' However, Latin American cultures Lactice 

much closer spacing. This nearness between p^srsLs could be 

.lu'sinterprcted by the majority culture as aggressive 

behavior rather than as customary distance. '. 

i. Personal spacing may be different for ' intra- 
ethmc ^aormwit cation than, for in tejc- ethnic 
oonitmtriioation. ' ' ^ ' 



2. 



Afferent cultiwe;; have different spacing dis- 
tances for diffcTsnt situations. 
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tance 



Kye Co acact. The majorLty culture has numerous regulations 
about eye contacL and staring. For exarnpic, people are ex- 



5 Oj' pOl'c.Q-aa'l 



paatcd to look direatlij at oLhera dJich mattei}. 
integrity am involved. Latino children, however, usually 
do not niatcl, the ga;^e of adult while being disciplined; 
this is a sign of politeness in their culture. lliis 
behavior of the Latino student may be mxsinLerpreted by 
the majority per^ion as an expression of guilt, rebellion 
or rudeness. In the majority culture, strangers are 
considered rude or gauclie if they stare at each, other; 
however, in some Arab countries men mav stare at women for 
a length of Linie. 

i^estures. Gestures more often help than hinder communica- 
tion. They a:e especially helpful v/hen you are visiting a 
country where people speak a language different from your 
own. Gestures become a problem source mostly when they 
are us;od in the sense of exclusive language. ?or example, 
witness the BJ ack American Olympic field and track winners 
who used the Black .salut.. during the playing of the national 
anthea:. Tiiey were expressing pride in ti.ieir ethnic heritage 
rather tiian a rejection of .-unerica. Wieir gestures v.-ere 
misinterpreted by many majority persons. 

Touch. Variou.,- ethnic groups use touch differently. The 
biggest problem source in torching is the hand on the 
HhouJ.dci . r.ea.;e,-n two peer group memberf:, thi-, u-fiy be 
viewed as friend J u:oss. To ^the minority person, a Miite 
person'.", shoe Ide,- i:,-m.::h may 'bo. interpreted as a restraint, 
or patern.-jlisni. Th.i.-. behavior may he viewed sinnlarly whan 
f-ht;i c it. any u.i.;^',..-;.: i.>;,'i nj' £• supe r; io ri ty /l n f e riorl l:y re- | 
lationsh.ip involved— for exampl.e^ betweo:.a employer/employee, 
teachei/oldcT stadei.t, older/ynunger per,.:M-is and male/. 
ft:iiialo. 

25 
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Time. Regional differences ex.ist within the United States 
In regard to how people vie., time. In general, persons in 
the large urban areas of the northeast are very time- 
conscious, often setting a fast pace for themselves. People 
in the southern states tend to move at a more leisurely pace. 
The use of time is also viewed differently by various 
ethnic groups. For example, the majority business executive 
generally expects punctuality of him/herself and others but 
an Oriental businessperson may expect a customary delay 
by him/herself and others. To the Oriental, lateness may 
be a sign of respect. Various Latino groups also expect 
time flexibility in keeping appointments for the same reason. 

[■/e are alidarjs cormnuniaating fionverballu with 
others. 

Nonverbal behavior speaks loudm^:than words. 

Nonverbal ccmmuiiiaation -is aliJajs subject to 
musvntevpretation. 

'fhe misinterprebation of nonverbal behaoior is 
"vn the. eye of tnc beholder. " 

Ethnic groups use nonverbal communication 
differently. 



Punctuality 
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How cloy a to you may a book salesperson sit whan in youv office 
or home? How about n good friend? An angry parent? Vour boss 
during a friendly chaL? Your ho^:5 during an evaln.ation of your 
work? 



Does your personal space include your desk when yo\i aren't, sitting 
at it? May a student sit at your desk v;ithout your permission? 

What is too much eye contact? Too little? If you are speaking to 
an individual, dc you expect her/him to look at you? Under what 
conditions may the individual not Icok at you? 

Does it bother you when people use .i^estures excessively? VMoit 

is excessive? '-Do you accept use of gestures by members of one-^sex 

more than by members of the other so:? 

l/ho may touch you and under what set of circumstances? Your boss? 
Your co-worker? Your friend of the same sex? 

Does it bother you wiien other people do not operate within the 
same time refex-ence as yours? Are there some situations in which 
you rec'.poad diifcrcntly to punctua l i L*y— for example, appointment for 
a job interview, date V7i th a i-.e-hcr of tlie opposite sex, arrival 
at: a party? 
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ACTIVITY — CA1W.EH INFORMATIOU INTERVIEW 
OBSERVATION SHEET 



This activity will give you the opportunity to observe nonverbal 
behavior during a role playing interview between a Black coum;elor 
and a majority student. .The student is seeking some information on 

..Ruy.ic„.s_cho..l_tea<.ha^g-^as--a Your X^yordina tor" OTl-g^^ 

instructions for this activity. 

Personal Space 



Eye Contact 



Gestures 



Touch 



Time 
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SELF CONCEPT 



A positive '^elf r 

"ncp. ^^^^^^^ j° 

Has con.:.,;:::::::;::: "^^^ 

P"so„„el have been a,,are of f^"" """" """" 

"If concep. and - '"^ of a p„,i„ve 

- ... ,r::::i ::::^^"- 

All of us have a self eoricept , 
-Ives, or „„. oo„pe.e„oie. °' 

-a a conoep. of self I " 
P'-"^. or „ha.ave. : ara;::::!"" 
--a, .„a.ae«o„a a., f.anJh" "t: ^ """"^ 
■^-rouah ln.aracao„s ,,i,h othera ^ 
'o aeco„,lf3h various tasKs I °" 
-as .ere. „erc defined o hers , '^""-"^ ^° 

- one ehUd. Zearn.n o , : T '° 

P=«an. .aslc to be mastered- : ""^'^ ^"^ 

i-iciscered; to another 

»as an i,^eraave. „a„y aucc^aful '° 

^«"ng Of r ^ , J";"i -"^ll=h...n.s lead .o' , 

«-o=. so„e Children f ro„, both'^ai::.': "^^^^f- 

...ool „i«, ..^ po3i.ive : t''' 
-.--uais f^cionin, „,,hi„ a :;;".::/ ""^"'^^^ ^ 

^""e^ arise .hen a„ Individ: """"''^ 

- set of values beha.lo ^ 

«.is probic. ,„e„ they f;:;.":::""""" "^"^ 
f.o„ the „a,orit. cuL.: e^ :a:: :" 

=1- = . .f.e school „ay not be „ ,tr 'f 

- - =>.octed behavior.' ^ut t : ct:::'/''"" ^'"^ 

cnxid from a , 



^^If Co77aept 

Product 
of E:ii-)eri.enae 
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minority group may have Co deal with a different language 
and different value systen^-.ith a culture thr.t perhaps, 
does not recognize that learning to fish is i.nportant. 
That feeling of I can may quickly become I can't within the 
school setting. The greater the cultural shock, the more 
difficulty the youngster encounters in learning. 

Elcmen1:BT3r-s-ch-cms-Ti¥ve-i-T^emendous responsr^7t77n"" 
•helping these youngsters learn how to function successfully 
in the majority culture, while at the same tin,e allowing .them 
to express themselves within their o™ cultural framework. 
Schools must be a place where all students are allowed and 
encouraged to feel comfortable about their cultural back- 
grounds and to maintain pride in their ethnicity. The 
message received when a part of an individual is either 
denied or ignored is, I am not itnportant. Self .esteem is 
lowered. 

Guidance personnel can consciously build into their 
prograins ways of allowing students to express pride in 
their ethnic backgrounds. Not only must students be 
encouraged to maintain this pride, .nore importantly, the 
majority person must learn to appreciate sincerely the 
richness and beauty of the minority cultures. Expression 
by mLnority perso-ns ^ithor^t sincere appreciation by majority 
persom is perceived by minority persons as , I am not 
irrrportant. Schools can build the, self c-steem of ethnic 
minority persons tlirough effective career guidance practices, 
not only at the elementary level, but throughout the minority 
person's entire school experience. • 



Pride in 
Cultural- 
Heritage 



Case Stu dy — Kennedy High School 

Kennedy High School, located in moderately large 
Capital City in the nildwest, has a population of about 
2,500 students. Currently, about ten percent of the student 
body is Black, ten percent is Native Americans, seven p..,.:ent| 
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Is Latino students, and the b.-druicc is from the majority 
cuUure. About three years ago, the staff conu.itted them- 
selves to becoming more responsive to the career guidance 
needs of their nanority students. They began by identifying 
three basic practices that enhance self concept: 

1. Providing students with role models wliS cwe 'fyxm ' 
tne (smie ethnia background as the studc^nts crnd 
als o -re spected hij them. 



ERIC 



2. Provzdzng students with suaaeos experiences which 
include recogyiition for creative expression or 
the aoaoniplishment of any challenging task. ■ ' 

3. Providing students with peer group support so that 
tney may share common feelings, pr-oblen>3, hopes 

. c^id jears, and gain a feeling of seauriUi in which 
to explore both themselves and their world. 
Next, the Kennedy staff examined their existing 
programs to determine if they were still viable and worth- 
while, and .o decide how the three self concept enhancing 
practjices could be incorporated into viable programs. 

!The staff operated on the premise i:hat, for the. most 
part, all of them were sincerely and honestly conunitted to 
helping all students maxina>,e their potential. The following 
.,,are some of their program modifications; 
»2.3£liiZ«- TraditionalJy, teachers used the hall bulletin 
boards and disolky cases to develop and encourage pride in 
...Ainerica. Many teachers had simply accepted the assignment 
as a duty that had to be fulfilled. With the new emphasis 
that the displ,,,-,- u-ere to appeal to 3 tudents ..ud were to 

enhance the self concepts of the minority students, several 
changes were implemented. First, pictures of prominent 
minority persons were displayed. Some ol these persons 
were knowii locally rather Chan nationally, but mo«t 
.i.mp:,i tail chey v«re respected by the- students. ' Second, 
to provide students with both success experience., and pier 
support, v.:.,riou..-: groups cf minority students participated 
In the concent, design and couslruction of tlie displays. 
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Career Media r pnfPr- ^he mc-i- i-i,^ , . 

_ £ J-n cne past, the center was indiscrim- 

inantly stocked with career materials. Whatever materials 
became available at little cost were secured and placed ' ' 
there. With the new emphasis/ guidelines for determining ' 
ethnic bias were established, all existing materials were ' 
evaluated for bias, the worst were eliminated, and new 
_jnat^a.s._w.ere_x>txa4.>ed--.that--i«clnaded-a 

ethnic minority persons. In addition, an effort was made to 
include a variety of materials such as films, filmstrips, 
cassettes, occupational briefs, and biographies. Groups 
of minority students were involved in the evaluation of 
the career materials and in the selection of additional 
materials. Other groups of students produced some new 
career materials through class assignments. For example, 
a photography class, a printing class and a journalism 
class coordinated their efforts to develop a series of 
occupational briefs on entry level jobs in their local 
connnuni ty. 



Career Center 



i°^-IaWC£lleseJU^ For the past several years, Kennedy 
Hxgh School had held a college night in the fall for those 
seniors going on to college, and a job fair in the spring 
for the non-college bound seniors. This dual program had 
been expanded two years ago to include all students in the 
high school, in recognition of the facts that college bound 
students might nacd to work prior to completing a college 
degree, and that some non-college bound students might later 
change their minds and become college students. In the past, 
with very few exceptions, the representatives from colleges ' 
businesses and industries were from the majority population. 
With the now emphasis, the staff made sure that many 
minorxcy representatives were present. Groups of students 
were given highly ' responsible tasks in the planning and 
coordination of the total program. 



Job Fair/ 
College Night 
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ROLE MODELS 



Identify three role models who were significant (positively) in your 
career development and describe in what way(s) they were aignificmrt 

Role Model Positive .Significance of Role >-ode]. 

1. 



3. 
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SUCCESS EXPERIENCES ' 

career development. ^ 
1. 



2. 



3. 



,1 
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PEER GROUP WFLlJEfWE 

Describe hov; one peer group had a positive influence on your career 
development:. 
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ACl'IVin - SE'LF CONCL'pT EmiANcmm 
Kennedy High School offers it<. c^„^ 

concept activities J nhn . . ^o incorporate self 

..-.t_±Ei§s._into_.niaay..--af _thc3-r-^^^^^ -'- — - 

but that apeclal attention will t„ • °" °" 

studaata. ="<^ """i^ "Inorlty 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

group support? You should have at least two ' 
of the three areas. ^"Sgestions for each 



Role Models 
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Success j^jv£eri.gnces 



Pee r Group _^u£Jlort 
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minorluy students arc asl-.d , \ . 
best meet thoi^ ... l'ot<^chool personnel 

tnox. career guidance needs '' 
Be honest. G-iv. , ■ "^^^ ^^sponses are.: 

f "Ceo. r::,;%rin^i-s^-'-^^^^^^^ ^/ 

me the truth cd>oi<f\T^i-,T''''''^ sahool?>' 

- - : 

work. ^-mies lh the world of 

flelp me learn the qZ-;7 7„ 

^'^^P a good Sob': to gst and 

Give me inforrnaticm on i,hry> ■ r , 
iT-ke right noio-and 7l'o X 
rnation so that I cS/^?,-/^ ' ^"'"^ '^''^fo^- ■ 
career plants. ''^'"^ ^^''G range 

Students are asking the sViU. , . 

^'-"^ formal c..,33.„o„. 

often students have b.en riven • ^oo 

on standardised .roup tes L / ^ TT^^^ " 

scores necessariiy represent an ^ ''^"^^ 

nus xs especially true for 
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have a' : n.e. 
hav. a so.a„hat acc„.a.. a.s..3,„.„. „f ,hal. co„pa..„cl.. 

aecisions. 

students also need Info™aUo„ about the wide range 
Of occupational choices available to the„. as well as L 

ehose vocations. Minority students have all too often 
a var, little access , to Infection because their contacts 
with a „.de varlet, of workers have been limited. Many of 
the» have had little or no chance f„ K 

observe role models 
lirated opportunities for career exploration, l^us a 
^peclal effort must be „ade to provide ..norlty student! 
w-th occupational lnfor.»,tlon to aid In career decision 
making. 



Seeking Emplovment/m ,. iier Educan'on 

very often you find a Job through someone you know. 
Mnority persons are at a disadvantage In this respect 
la that unemployn^nt rates for .^norlty persons are con- 
sistently higher than for „aJorlty persons. This fact 
coupl d „lth the fact that there are fe.-er minority pe^ons 

the total population, points out clearly that minority 
persons have potentially fewer people to serve as contacts 
for aobs. Cc^ tke, cohort on ...ajorlty ^.^^^ ^ 

oontaot.^ no. can they find the employment that they seeU^ 
Many minority persons see a coUeg. degree as one of ' 
the few viable means of personal and career advancement. 
Here again they often lack Information about selecting a 
college, applying for financial aid. or seeking available 



Occupational 
Know ledge 



Need for 
Eocporided 
Contacts for 
Minori ty 
Persons 
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scholarships, . Moi^t ..tudonty sock.Lng furtlic-r cduc.f.Lou need 
this kind of inforniaCplon; houcvor, tlw. Lu rorrnation is 
often .los5: readily avaiinblo for minority studcnl-. IhrouRh 
the informal process. Bccauia. many minority students do 
not have parents (or othcu- fcunily) who have o:<perienced 
college, they do not have tlie informal sources to provide 
them with information about choosing a college or coping 
-Tyieh- cmege -nTer- 'WoT a ■ large' numher' of minority 
needs finiincial support. School guidance personnel must 
provide all students with infomation regarding employment 
or college entrance; however, they must give special 
attention to the needs of minority persons through a more 
formal and systematic process of identifying scholarships 
designed specifically for them. 



Job Interviewing 

All students need to learn how to apply. for a job and 
how to conduct themselves in a job interview. Many 
. minority youth apply for a job and enter the interview with 
the belief that I won't gel- tho job because I c.:-i Black ' 
(or whatever ethnic group meiribership) . That attitude may 
then be translated into behavior that aln^ost guaraatees 
that they won't get the job. Guidance personnel can 
help minority students first to examine their self defeating 
behavior and then to develop the necesnai^' job Interviewing 
skills. New behavior.^ can be substituted for ineffective 
behaviors . 

On- the-Job Ad j us tmen t 

I-fany people have an in.qdequute knowledge of the world 
and therefore .-..re. unprepaJ.'ed fov sciie of Its realities. 
For some, these realities are faced upon entering college, 
living away From home, or getting their first job. Minority 
persons may face problens in addition to those faced by 
majority young persons. Prejii^Mce, di-ocvindmabioK, a seme 
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c. 



of isolatioy> DerlcT^c^. -i ■> 

perhaps a Laai< of fcanUu aupvor' i \ 

major probler,c r • ^ -uthOi may become 

J r problems for minority persons Vy ,- i- 

Derc;nri r ,K • ^UTClv professional 

he . • ^" occupational U.U that is dominated by 

the Wute majority describes what it is like: ' 

I don't really feel that T can a v^rf iu- 
department ent^y ^pt-^ x. ^"'^'^ ^^^^ 

- w qualified mirl t ^ ' , . I knou) 

qeneral ill - ^ob, but the 

" fSlTf^ feeUng aromd here is that I loa-^ 

4le of h JZtlo disorZlZlr 
I present an idea or suaaJ^AT - 

and it is in.nediatel, 7£^^^^^^^ Z I "'''^^ '"'^''"^ 
no mern. t. Yet ^ n.r>4 • . ^ ^avvng 

meet-'-nr- \.r ' ^''^f ^'^'"2 later in the 
meetvng, someone else vres^mt^ +hr> • , 

cmd everyone then t^rlX'ut treat 
t^rnes I almost feel like cv^ alien an 
outcast. uLL^n^ an 

S.=l.=ol guidance personnel l.ave n r..,po„sibIlu„ 
xque set of c„„er guKIance noeds, but people working 

- - -^^^ - - .or 

»• can work .it.. „i„orlt, students to help t,.e» 

cope within a majority culture, 
"a can work with majority student, to sensitize 

7 of P"J"«ce. discrimination 

an« isolation that the minority person c:<perie„ces . 
■e can work with the total staff andc„.»unity to 
-=1P them accept .anority persons as individuals 

Who Iiave comnetencieq -^nH .^i-.-n 

ncie. ..nd skills, and value their 

pride in their ethnicity. 
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-s- a .u,, „ ^ r„. ..,33 .»...3 50 

— c>. .„„ .-.p„„ „.. „„ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ; --.ir.. 3..„.,„, 

^.ponsiv- CO fK, , Mkc. this cl-,„ 

^° .'l™ . C.,„i„U.,„ ~y --'««3. V„„ ,,3, 1. 

= cc„p.«i„„,i ' responds Co of 

^■^"13 an, o„-c„.,i„„ Jol, i„c..Wo„l„« 



1st weok; 

ObjGfctive; 



(,»o,.., „,,c„,„,,, 



AcCivi tie.s: 
Ohjoctivo: 
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3rd week: 

Objective: 

Resources: 

Activities : 

4th week: 

Objective: 

Resources: 

Activities: 

5th week: 



Objective : 



Resources : 



Activities: 
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6th week: 

Objective: 

Resources : 

Activities: 
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APPLK^ATION 



barrxe.s to effective conununi cation, exa,nined practices th.t ' , 
self concept, and designed career guidance strLe.ie: L t^T'TT 
ethnic minority student^- in c«i ^'^^ '^'"-^P 

choices Yo T ^^^'^^^^-g implementing their career 

utoxces. You can enhance your own effectiveness in nro - r 
Pin-rl-.r,^.^ - i-j-vcni-ss Xn provxdina career 

guxdance servxces to a particular eH,n;. • - career 

«nn • pj^accxce. Thxs portxon of the Modi.lp 

2:::::; "^-^ ---- ..r 

t-comes part of your guidance behavior. 
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ACTIVITY LENNIES 



Tlie following is a letter received by your school principal from 
a city judge. 

Dear Ms. Bradford, • . ' 

A' new ethnic minority group has been discovered in our city. They 
are the Lennies, a group of thirty families x^ho have lived behind the 
high walls of what we thought ^.as a deserted monastery. They were 
discovered when the monastery was to be torn do\m to make room for the 
nev7 expressway. The Lennies have been entirely self-sufficient on the 
monastery grounds. Since our compulsory school laws say that all 
young people between the ages of 6 and 16 must attend school, about 
50 Lennies' will now be attending your school. 

The Lennie young people seem to be very slov/ in everything that 
they do. They are, hov/ever, very friendly and hug everyone th.?.y ireet. 
Gently rubbing people seems to be their favorite social activity. They 
do not take baths or brush their teeth, but are apparently healthy. 
Although they speak the En^^lish language, it is a language learned by 
their leaders over a hundred years ago, and, as you know, language changes 
over time. They do not know anything of modern America and the tech- 
nological revolution, and very little of the basic skills of reading, 
writing or arithmetic. It is your job to educate them. Good luck! 

Sincerely, 
Judge Oliver 

Your principal has just shared this; letter with all of you v/ho represent 
your scliool's guidance team. How are you goin^ to provide the Lennies 
with tiie Louis and skills they will need to cope successfully in American 
society? ilow will you prov/ide tlieni with career guidance? Your task as 
a comm.tttee is to set up a plan of action. V/hat first five steps will 
your committee recommend? Be specific about the strategies you will 
use in your program. 
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STEPS TO BE T/d<EN 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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Fromkin, Howard L. & Sherwood 

secondary L^^^ 'T^^^^t^^T^ ^ ■ ^-'^-^ ^'^^ P-.n.r, ..o.,. ' 
• fxt xnto various currlculums .'id' m!!";"" ^-^^"-^^^^3 for sLdents o 
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